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THE FOLK LORE OF A CORNISH VILLAGE. 


Having pleasingly occupied my leisure in getting | 
together all that is noteworthy respecting the past | 


history and present condition of the place of my 
birth, I have thought that those chapters which 
treat of its folk lore might find an appropriate 
place in “ N. & Q.,.” if abridged, and modified to 
suit its pages. Though the papers in another 


cial antiquarian society, they have never been 
published. 

The place, whose popular antiquities are here 
to be recorded, is situated on the eminently ro- 
mantic coast of the south-eastern part of Cun 
wall. The bold-btuff hills resting by the sea-line 
on a margin of craggy transition slate, alike at- 


tractive to the artist, and interesting to the | 


geologist, have here, seemingly, suffered some dis- 


the inlets of the sea which forms its harbour. 
The inland country, for some distance, is a rapid 


the acute junction of the bases of opposite hills. 
The population is part seafaring, part agricultural, 
and in reference to education as well off as such 
people generally are. In this quiet corner lurk 
many remnants of faded creeds, and ancient usages 
which have vanished from districts more subject 
to mutation with the circumstances which gave 
rise to them, as the side eddies of a stream retain 
have swept off to the ocean. I begin with an 
account of our fairy mythology. 


Though the piskies, in spite of the prognostica- | 


tions of the poets, have outlived the “ grete charite 
and prayers” of the limitour, and the changes in 
politics and religion which took place when 
“ Elizabeth and later James came in,” it is scarcely 
to be expected that they will withstand that great 
exorcist, steam, when it shall make its appearance 
among us, and there is the greater need that “ all 
the fairies’ evidence ” should be entrusted to your 
safe keeping. 

The belief in the little folk is far from dead, 
though the people of the present generation hold 
it by a slighter tenure than their forefathers did, 
and are aware that piskies are now fair objects of 
ridicule, whatever they formerly were. One old 
woman in particular, to whose recital of some of 
the following tales I have listened in mute atten- 
tion, was a firm believer in them; and I remember 
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| selves seen, heard, and felt. 


° - : : | him into all manner of mischief. 
ruption, and in the fissure is dropped the village, | 
its houses resting on ledges in the hills, or skirting | 


- : - | adventures. 
succession of well-cultivated hill and “coomb,” | 


for that can scarcely be called valley which is but | 
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her pettish reply, when a young friend of mine 
ventured to hint a doubt: “ What! not believe 
in’em, when my poor mother had been pinched 
black and blue by’em.” ‘The argument was con- 
clusive, for we could not then see its fallacy, 
though we have since learnt that the poor soul in 
question had not the kindest of husbands. 

This creed has received so many additions and 
modifications at one time, and has suffered so 
many abstractions at another, that it is impossible 
to make any arrangement of our fairies into 
classes. 


“ The elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves ” 


‘ e ner} are all now confounded under the generic name 
shape were read some time since before a provin- 


pisky. Some of the later interpolations are of a 
very obvious character, as will hereafter be pointed 
out. Our piskies are little beings standing mid- 
way between the purely spiritual, and the material, 
suffering a few at least of the ills incident to 
humanity. They have the power of making them- 
They interest them- 
selves in man’s affairs, now doing him a good turn, 
and anon taking offence at a trifle, and leading 
The rude grati- 
tude of the husbandman is construed into an in- 
sult, and the capricious sprites mislead him on the 
first opportunity, and laugh heartily at his mis- 
They are great enemies of sluttery, 
and great encouragers of good husbandry. When 
not singing and dancing, their chief nightly amuse- 


| ment is in riding the colts, and plaiting their 
| manes, or tangling them with the seed-vessels of 


the burdock. Of a particular field in this neigh- 
bourhood it is reported that the farmer never puts 
his horses in it but he finds them in the morning 


| in a state of great terror, panting, and covered 


with foam. Their form of government is mon- 


- . | archical, as frequent mention is made of the “ king 
those sticks and straws which the current would | 


of the piskies.” We have a few stories of pisky 


| changelings, the only proof of whose parentage was, 


that “ they didn’t goodey” (thrive). It would seem 
that fairy children of some growth are occasionally 
entrusted to human care for a time, and recalled ; 
and that mortals are now and then kidnapped, 
and carried off to fairy land; such, according 
to the nursery rhyme, was the end of Margery 
Daw: 
“ See-saw, Margery Daw 

Sold her bed, and lay upon straw ; 

She sold her straw, and lay upon hay, 

Piskies came and carri’d her away.” 


A disposition to laughter is a striking trait in 
their character. I have been able to gather 
little about the personalities of these creatures. 
My old friend before mentioned used to describe 
them as about the height of a span, clad in green, 
and having straw hats, or little red caps on their 


heads. Two only are known by name, and I 
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have heard them addressed in the following 
rhyme : 
“Jack o’ the lantern! Joan the wad! 
Who tickled the maid and made her mad, 
Light me home, the weather's bad.” 
I leave the stories of the piskysled, of which this 
neighbourhood can furnish several authentic in- 
stances, for the following ancient legends, all 


careful copies of oral traditions. 


Colman Grey.—A farmer, who formerly lived 
on an estate in our vicinity, was returning one 
evening from a distant part of the farm, when, in 
crossing a particular field, he saw, to his surprise, 
sitting on a stone in the middle of it, a miserable- 
looking little creature, human in appearance, 
though diminutive in size, and apparently starving 
with cold and hunger. Pitying its condition, and 
perhaps aware that it was of elfish origin, and that 
good luck would amply repay him for his kind 
treatment of it, he took it home, placed it by the 
warm hearth on a stool, and fed it with nice milk. 
The poor bantling recovered from the 
lumpish and only half-sensible state in which it 
was found, and, though it never spoke, became 
very lively and playful. From the amusement 
which its strange tricks excited, it became a 
general favourite in the family, and the good folk 
really felt very sorry when their strange guest 
quitted them, which he did in a very uncere- 
monious manner. After the lapse of three or 
four days, as the little fellow was gamboling about 
the farm kitchen, a shrill voice from the town- 
place, or farm-yard, was heard to call three times, 
“Colman Grey!” at which he sprung up, and 
gaining voice, cried, “* Ho! ho! ho! my daddy is 
come,” flew through the key-hole, and was never 
afterwards heard of. 


soon 


A Voyage with the Piskies.— About a mile to 
the eastward of us is a pretty bay, on the shores 
of which may be seen the picturesque church of 
Talland, the hamlet of Portallow, with its scattered 
farm-houses, and the green on which the children 
assemble at their sports. In old time, a lad in 
the employ of a farmer who occupied one of the 


homesteads was sent to our village to procure 


some little household necessaries trom the shop. 
Dark night had set in by the time he had reached 
Sand-hill; on his way home, when half way 
down the steep road, the boy heard some one say, 
“T’m for Portallow-green.” “As you are going 
my way,” thought he, “I may as well have your 
company ;” and he waited for a repetition of the 
voice, intending to hail it. “I'm for Portallow- 

een,” was repeated after a short interval. 
for Portallow-green,” shouted the boy. Quick as 
thought he found himself on the green, surrounded 
by a throng of little laughing piskies. They were, 


however, scarcely settled before the cry was heard 
from several tiny voices, “I’m fur Seaton-beach,” | 


“ I'm | 
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—a fine expanse of sand on the coast between 
this place and Plymouth, at the distance of seven 
miles. Whether he was charmed by his brief 
taste of pisky society, or taken with their pleasant 
mode of travelling, is not stated; but, instead of 
turning his pockets inside out, as many would have 
done, he immediately rejoined, “I'm for Seaton- 
beach.” Off he was whisked, and in a moment 
found himself on Seaton-beach. Afier they had 
for a while “ danced their ringlets to the whistling 
winds,” the ery was changed to “I'm for the king 
of France's cellar,” and, strange to say, he offered 
no objection even to so long a journey. “I'm for 
the king of France's cellar,” shouted the ad- 
venturous youth as he dropped his parcel on the 
beach not far from the edge of the tide. Im- 
mediately he found himself in a spacious cellar, 
engaged with his mysterious companions in tasting 
the richest of wines. Then they passed through 
grand rooms fitted up with a splendour which 
quite dazzled the lad. In one apartment the tables 
were covered with fine plate and rich viands, as 
if in expectation of a feast. Though in the main 
an honest lad, he could not resist the temptation to 
take away with him some memorial of his travels, 
and he pocketed one of the rich silver goblets 
which stood on the table. After a very short stay 
the word was raised, “I'm for Seaton-beach,” 
which being repeated by the boy, he was taken 
back as quickly as he went, and luckily reached 
the beach in time to save his parcel from the 
flowing tide. The next destination was Portallow- 
green, where the piskies left our wondering tra- 
veller, who reached home, delivered his parcel of 
groceries, and received a compliment from the 
good wife for his dispatch. “ You'd say so, if you 
only know’d where I've been,” said he; “I've 
been wi’ the piskies to Seaton-beach, and I've 
been to the king o’ France's house, and all in five 
minutes.” The farmer stared and expressed an 
opinion that the boy was mazed. “I thought 
you'd say I was mazed, so I brort (brought) away 
this mug to show vor et,” he replied, producing 
the goblet. The farmer and his family examined 
it, wondered at it, and finished by giving a full 
belief to the boy’s strange story. The goblet is 
unfortunately not now to be produced for the 
satisfaction of those who may still doubt; but we 
are assured that it remained the property of the 
lad’s family for generations after. 

Tuomas Q. Covca, 





Cornwall, 





ANTIQUITY OF TABLE-TURNING. 


The following extract from Monsieur Maim- 
bourg’s History of Arianism (translated in 1728 
by the Rev. Wm. Webster, M. A., Curate of St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, and a copy of which work 
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is in the London Library) will no doubt be very 
interesting to your readers, as it shows that table- 
turning was practised at the famous oracle at 
Delphos : 


“ Whilst Valens [the Roman Emperor] was at Antioch 


in his third consulship, in the year 370, several Pagans of 


distinction with the philosophers who were in so great 
reputation under Julian, not being able to bear that the 
empire should continue in the hands of the Christians, 
consulted privately the demons, by the means of conjura- 
tions, in order to know the destiny of the emperor, and 
who should be his successor ; persuading themselves that 
the oracle would name a person who should restore the 
worship of the gods. For this purpose they made a three- 
footed stool of laurel in imitation of the tripos at Delphos, 
upon which having laid a basin of divers metals, they 
placed the twenty-four letters of the alphabet round it ; 
then one of these philosophers, who was a magician, being 
wrapped up in a large mantle, and his head covered, 
holding in one hand vervain, and in the other a ring, 
which hung at the end of a small thread, pronounced 
some execrable conjurations in order to invoke the devils; 
at which the three-footed stool turning round, and the ring 
moving of itself, and turning from one side to the other over 
the letters, it caused them to fall upon the table and place 
themselves near each other, whilst the persons who were 
present set down the like letters in their table-books, till 
their answer was delivered in heroic verse, which foretold 
them that their criminal inquiry would cost them their lives, 
and that the Furies were waiting for the emperor [he was 
subsequently burnt alive by the Goths] at Mimas, where 
he was to die of a horrid kind of death; after which the 
enchanted ring turning about again over the letters, in order 
to express the name of him who should succeed the em- 
peror, formed first of all these three characters, TH E O; 
then having added a D to form THEOD the ring stopped, 
and was not seen to move any more; at which one of the 
assistants cried out in a transport of joy, ‘We must not 
doubt any longer of it; Theodorus is the person whom the 
gods appoint for our emperor.’ [Theodorus was a patron 
of idolatry; it was not he, however, but Theodosius who 
ascended the throne after the dreadful end of Valens.].. . 
The conspiracy was discovered by one of the accomplices, 
and Valens ordered them all to be put to death. And 
that cursed race of false sages, who, under the colour of 
philosophy, exercised the detestable art of infernal magic, 
particularly from the time of Julian, was almost entirely 
destroyed, with their magic books, which were strictly 
inquired after, and publicly burnt in large parcels. 
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other for a moment, and then retired non-believers. There 


had evidently been a mistake made somewhere.” 

The above appeared in the Boston Post; the 
following comes from the New York Sun: 

“ A house in Worcester, Mass., that has long suffered 
the reputation of being haunted, was surrounded on Mon- 
day evening, and nine spirits, with bodies to match, were 


| captured by the police and marched to the station-house, 


| REMARKS ON CROWNS, 


Valens indeed was in the right to punish so horrid a | 


crime, by the means of which, in violation both of divine 


and human laws, men attempted to penetrate into the | 
secrets of futurity, and, what is still more criminal, to 
inquire into the destiny of princes by such abominable | 


practices, 


The author refers to the following authorities, | 


Soer. |. iv. ¢. 15.; Sozom. lL. vi. ec. 35.; Ammian. 
]. xxix., with reference to the consultation of the 
, . . 

demons and the conStruction of the tripos. 


J. Kr. | 





Spirit-rapping exposed (Vol. x., p. 4.).— 


“A lady recently Inquired of some rappers in Ohio how 
many children she had ? ‘ Four,’ rapped the spirit. The 
husband, startled at the accuracy of the reply, stepped up 
and inquired, ‘ How many have 1?’ ‘ Two,’ answered the 
tapping medium. The husband and wife looked at each 


| all somewhat raised upon points. 


In the morning they were fined three dollars each, and 
committed, for a breach of the peace, until the sum was 


paid.” Ww Ww 
Malta. ; 





AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
ON THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF GREAT 


BRITAIN, 


ROYAL OR 
(From the Autograph MS. of Stephen Martin Leake, Esq. 
GARTER.) 

(Continued from p. 381.) 

Edward IV. His English money has the same 
old open crown as his predecessors, but some of 
his Irish coins have on the reverse three crowns, 
composed of crosses and fleurs-de-lis ; which 
three crowns, Selden says, were for his three do- 
minions of England, France, and Ireland. His 
great seal has the crown with five leaves, and a 
treble arch surmounted by the orb and cross. 
The seal of Elizabeth Widvile, his queen, has a 
ecoronet composed of crosses paté and fleurs-de- 
lis alternately, with lesser fleurs-de-lis between, 
This crown of 
King Edward LV. is the first instance of an arched 
crown upon the great seal.* 

Richard IIf. Upon his money he has the old 
open crown as his predecessor, and upon his great 
seal an arched crown composed of crosses and 
fleurs-de-lis, three crosses appearing, one in front, 
and one at each end, and two fleurs-de-lis be- 
tween. The arch is treble, like Edward IV. on 
his great seal, but something more modern in the 
fashion of the arch, which in this is broader, and 
not so acute at the top. This crown of Richard 
ILI. is the first upon the great seal composed of 
crosses and fleurs-de-lis.t 

Henry VII. The first 
the old open crown, with 
upon points between ; 


money of this king has 
fleurs-de-lis and pearls 
afterwards the crown 


* Selden, mistaking the coins of Henry VII. fo 
Henry VI., attributes the first use of the arched crown to 
Henry VI.; but I have seen, says he, several copies of the 
“ Ordo Coronationis ” of the kings and queens of England, 
written much ancienter than Henry VI., and in them the 
king sitting on his throne and crowned with the crown 
fleuri, not without an arch, having a globe or mound with 
the cross on the top of it, and the draughts seem as old 
as the copies. 

+ At the coronation he offered or laid down King Ed- 
ward’s crown at St. Edward’s Shrine, and put on an- 


other. — Buck’s Life of Richard III, 
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appears to be composed of leaves and pearls upon 
points, sometimes with the single arch, adorned 
with little crosses placed saltire-ways, and the 
coronet composed of crosses patonce, a larger and 
a smaller alternately, for such upon a strict ex- 
amination sometimes they will appear to be, 
though at first sight they have the resemblance of 
leaves, and sometimes they have the double arch. 
The crown upon his great seal has erosses paté 
and fleurs-de-lis like that of King Richard IIEF., 
bat the arches more acute like that of King Ed- 
ward IV. A crown of this fashion, but without 
arches, is over the entrance of the screen or in- 
closure of his famous tomb * in the chapel of his 
name at Westminster. The crown on the head of 
his effigies is double-arched, composed of crosses 
and fleurs-de-lis alternately, with lesser fleurs-de- 
lis between ; the same is at the foot of the tomb, 
both surmounted with the orb and cross. The 
crown at the head of his tomb, imstead of lesser 
fleurs-de-lis, has lesser crosses between. As to 
the arches, Sandford’s draught of his great seal 
has one arch ; Speed’s draught has two, and the 
same difference appears upon his money. The 
like is to be observed in the crowns of his prede- 
cessors, by which it appears no certain form was 
constantly observed, but from this time the arched 
crown with crosses paté and fleurs-de-lis have 
been used with very little variation, either upon 
seals or coins, except upon the first money of 
King Henry VIII. The crowns upon the effigies 
of the kings on the walls of Henry VII.’s chapel 
at Westminster, were, as Selden thinks, all alike, 
and only fleuri with crosses, and the arched crown 
then in use omitted as too troublesome, the cutter 
choosing to make them handsome and alike, than 
such as were proper for every king. Indeed, very 
little regard is to be had to such representation 
unless corroborated by other proofs. 

Henry VIII. upon his great seal has the arched 
crown with crosses and fleurs-de-lis as his father, 
an the same over two escocheons, viz. the cross 
in front, two others at each end, and fleurs-de-lis 
between. Upon his money the crown appears in 
different forms, his first money with the half face 
has usually the arched crown with leaves, and low 

ints with pearls ; a crown of the double rose has 
oes and fleurs-de-lis, and on the reverse of the 
same coin leaves only, but most commonly the 
crown upon his money is composed of crosses and 
fleurs-de-lis, and generally with one arch +; the 
same difference appears upon his medals. A me- 

* The crown over his arms upon the tomb of his 
mother the Countess of Richmond at Westminster, has 
the double arch with crosses and fleurs-de-lis. 

+ The crown over his arms upon the tomb of his grand- 
mother, the Countess of Richmond, erected by this prince, 
is double-arched, with crosses and fleurs-de-lis, and 
lesser flowers between; his father’s upon the same tomb 
having only crosses with fleurs-de-lis, 
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dallion in Evelyn, No. 2., has an open crown with 
leaves, or ducal coronet, in the space behind his 
head; for upon his head he has a cap, and upon 
the reverse is a coronet, with leaves and pearls 
upon points between. Another famous medallion, 

o. 4., struck upon his taking the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, has his head with a cap en- 
compassed with a circle or diadem radiated with 
small rays. 

Edward VI. has the same double-arched crown 
upon his great seal as his father King Henry VIIL, 
and upon his money he has usually the same 
fashioned crown with the single arch; but there is 
a sovereign of his sixth year whereon the treble 
arch appears, and another whereon the crown 
seems to be composed of leaves and crosses. 

Queen Mary has the same double-arched crown 
upon ker great seal as her brother King Ed- 
ward VI., and her father and grandfather, Kings 
Henry VII. and VIIEI.; and the same upon her 
money, except her sovereign in Evelyn, No. 7., 
which he calls a ryal, which has leaves only ; and 
her coins have usually the crown with the single 
arch. 

Queen Elizabeth’s great seal has the same 
crown as her sister, brother, and father, with the 
triple arch; the same upon her monument at 
Westminster, and upon her money. A sixpence, 
1573, has fleurs-de-lis and crosses with the double 
arch, and the ryal, or noble, has the old open 
crown with three leaves. A medal in Evelyn, 
No. 9., has the crown with leaves only and the 
double arch; another, No. 14., has crosses and 
fleurs-de-lis ; No. 16. has leaves and pearls upon 
points with the treble arch, and No. 17. the same 
with a single arch. 

King James I. has the same sort of treble- 
arched crown upon his great seal as Queen Eliza- 
beth, composed of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, and 
the same upon his English money ; but upon his 
money coined in Scotland the crown is composed 
of fleurs-de-lis and crosses: there is an unite with 
a crown of leaves only. The medal of Queen 
Anne (Evelyn, No. 23.) has a coronet or open 
crown, with three leaves and two C's indorsed 
and interlinked, saltier-wise. 

King Charles I. used the same fashioned crown 
as his father upon his great seal, with this difference 
only, that his first great seal shows the triple arch; 
but his second great seal, having the date 1640, 
has the double arch as it has been represented 
ever since. His money has the same difference in 
the crown as his father’s, namely, those of Scot- 
land having fleurs-de-lis and crosses instead of 
crosses and fleurs-de-lis. ‘The same difference is 
observable upon his Scotch coronation medal ; two 
of the medals (Evelyn, Nos. 25. and 27.) have the 
crown with crosses, fleurs-de-lis, and pearls upon 
points between them. 

The usurper, Oliver Cromwell, likewise assumed 
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the double-arched crown, with crosses, fleurs-de- 
lis, and small rays between, with pearls on the 
oints. 

King Charles IL.’s coronation medal has the 
triple-arched crown, with crosses, fleurs-de-lis, and 
small pearls upon low points between, but upon 
others only crosses and fleurs-de-lis, and the same 
upon his money; the like double-arched erown, 
with crosses and fleurs-de-lis, appear upon both 
his great seals, as the same has been since con- 
tinued without any variation. 

Bestpes the royai or imperial crown, there was 
an ancient crown called St. Edward’s crown, that 
is, the crown of King Edward the Confessor, with 
which our kings were crowned; but whether it 
was really the Confessor’s crown, and constantly 
used from that time at their coronations, has been 
questioned, 

The coronation of King Richard I. is related by 
Hoveden and Diceto, and mention made of the 
royal cap, the gold spurs, the royal sceptre, the 
golden rod with a dove at the top, and the crown, 
which it is said was taken from beside the altar, 
but not called St. Edward’s or King Edward's 
crown; though, the regalia being the same as was 
afterwards called St. Edward's, and attended with 
the same ceremonies, and in the custody of the 
church of Westminster, they were probably the 
same. 

King Henry IIT. was crowned at Gloucester by 
reason of the war then subsisting with the barons, 
and his father King John’s crown having been lost 
in crossing the Well stream from Lynn into Lin- 
colnshire, they were forced to use a plain circle or 
chaplet of gold, because they had neither the time 
nor means to make a better; the reason therefore 
why he was not crowned with King Edward's 
crown is obvious, because he was not. crowned at 
Westminster, where the royal regalia was de- 
posited.* 

The first mention of St. Edward’s erown is at 
the coronation of King Edward II.; that Gaveston 
earrying the crown of St. Edward with which the 
king was to be crowned, an honour that by ancient 
custom belonged to the princes of the blood (Wal- 
singham in Rymer, vol. iii. p. 63.), which implies 
it was esteemed an ancient crown at that time. 

In the ceremonial of the coronation of King 
Richard FI. (Cerem. No. 1. in Off. Arm.), there is 
no mention of St. Edward's crown; but in that 
of King Henry VL. it is said (W. Y. in Off. Arm.), 
they set on his head St. Edward’s crown, and after 
that another which King Richard had made for 
himself, which shows it was usual to crown our 
kings with two crowns, — St. Edward's, and the 
royal or imperial crown. 

King Richard IIL. and King Henry VIII. are 
mentioned to have been crowned with St. Ed- 





* Matt. Paris, T. Wikes, Rapin. 


ward's crown* (Cerem. No. 1.); Queen Anne 
Bullen was crowned with St. Edward's crown 
(W. Y. fo. 72.); King Edward VI. was crowned 
with three crowns, viz. King Edward’s crown, the 
imperial crown of the realm of England, and the 
third very rich, which was purposely made for 
him. St. Edward's staff is likewise mentioned. 
Queen Mary had likewise three crowns, St. Ed- 
ward's, the imperial, and a third made for herself. 
She had likewise St. Edward's staff, and the paten 
of St. Edward's chalice, which is likewise men- 
tioned under Henrys VI. and VIII., and Ed- 
ward VI., and was a holy relic of great antiquity 
(probably as old as the Confessor) and of great 
value, for in the account of the coronation of 
Queen Elinor, wife of King Henry IIL, a.p. 1236 
(W.Y.), it is called a jewel of the king's trea- 
sury of great antiquity; and in that of King 
Henry VL., where it is called St. Edward's chalice, 
is added, which chalice by St. Edward's days was 
prized at thirty thousand marks, a prodigious sum 
in those days.T 

Bradshaw, Windsor Herald, in his account of 
the coronation of King Charles L., amongst the 
ancient ornaments and ensigns of honour, mentions 
the robes and the sceptre of St. Edward, but 
nothing of the crown; but Kennet says he had the 
crown of King Edward the Confessor put on his 
head at his coronation, LEAKE. 


(To be continued.) 





POPE FIUS V. AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, 

It has frequently been stated, that Pius V. of- 
fered to confirm the use of the English Liturgy, 
provided Queen Elizabeth would recognise his 
supremacy : yet no proof has ever been adduced 
on the subject. Two writers are usually quoted 
in support of this erroneous statement, namely, 
Camden and Ware. The former mentions the 
rumour of such a thing, but he does not express 
his belief in its truth. Yet Camden is quoted as 
an authority for the statement that such an offer 
was made. Ware merely says, that such a rumour 
was circulated by the seminary priests for the 


| purpose of producing dissensions. The passage 


oecurs in his Hunting of the Romish Fox, p. 149. 





* King Henry IV. was crowned with King Edward’s 
crown, A.D. 1399. — Segar’s Honor, lib. iii. cap. 45. 

+ We have no account of the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth, but on her proceeding to parliament in the 
twenty-seventh year of her reign, she performed her devo- 
tions at Westminster Abbey, and received the golden 
seeptre of St. Edward, or, as expressed in another place, 
dedicated to St. Edward with great solemnity, and re- 
turned it again to the dean at the church door going 
out. (Milles’ Cat. Honour, pp. 66, 67.) King James I. 
was invested with the robes, and crowned with the crown, 

| of King Edward the Confessor put on his head at his 
| coronation. 
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Those writers, who have made the assertion on 
Ware's authority, have utterly mistaken their 
author ; for he mentions the rumour for the pur- 
pose of refuting it. ‘The whole was a trick of the 
missionary priests, in order to produce divisions 
in the English Church. On such slender grounds 
does the assertion rest: and yet we find it re- 
peated by one writer after another, until many 
persons a ‘tually receive the statement as an un- 
doubted fact. T. L. 





THE PARADOX OF VISION. 


Students in physical science need not be re- 
minded that, in that branch especially which 
relates to optics, certain paradoxical phenomena 
have from the earliest times baffled the explanatory 
uttempts of writers upon these subjects. I allude 
principally to the phenomena, or paradoxes as 
they are commonly called, of single and inverted 
vision, neither of which (to me at least) have been 
satisfactorily explained in the various treatises, 
popular or scientific, which have come beneath my 
notice. With regard to the latter paradox — that 
of seeing objects erect by inverted images on the 
retina — first discovered by Kepler, and subse- 
quently explained by Descartes, Smith, Berkeley, 
Whewell, Brewster, Reid, &c., the attempted se- 
lections have appeared to me (with all deference 
to these great names) so vague, erroneous, and 

omnfused, that I have been led to think that some 
attempt at a more explicit and satisfactory ex- 
planation might not be unacceptable to the readers 
of a miscellany, in the columns of which similar 
questions have been discussed, and which professes 
to be a * medium of scientific communication.” 

The position of any external object is of two 
kinds, absolute and relative. The absolute is its 
actual position in space, considered without re- 
ference to any other body. The relative is its 
position considered with relation to some other 
body. and is entirely independent of its absolute 
position. 

Now nature has not endowed us with any fa- 
culty whereby we are enabled to discover the 
absolute position of a body in space; nor can we 
detect a change in such position, except by ob- 
serving a corresponding change in relative position. 
This we must lay down as our axiom, for it is 
clearly the change in relative and not in absolute 
position, which is made manifest to the senses ; 
and if we are aware that a change has taken place 
in the absolute position of any object, we must be 
so simply by inference ; for our senses are utterly 
inadequate to convey to the mind even the faintest 
idea of such change. If astone falls to the ground, 
I perceive that it changes its relative position with 
regard to the earth, and I infer that it has also 
changed its absclute position in space. ‘The ab- 





| *.* . . . 
| solute position of a man in space is continually 


| . . . . 
| changing by the revolution of the earth on its 


| axis, yet he perceives noc .ange for want of a fixed 
| standard whereby it can ve made apparent. The 


astronomer, indeed, has a standard in the sun; and 
were it not for this or some other, our change of 
position from this cause would never have been 
revealed to us. A man in a balloon, ship, or rail- 
way carriage, cannot detect any change in his 
absolute position, unless he fixes his eye upon 
some stationary object, and he then perceives his 
relative change, and infers that a corresponding 
one is taking place in his absolute position in 
space. The former alone ir perceived; we obtain 
a knowledge of the latter by reasoning. 

Now the terms upright and inverted, as well as 
all others which express the same idea, are purely 
relative, and presuppose the existence of a cer- 
tain standard of uprightness or inversion, without 


| which, indeed, they convey to the mind no idea, 


| from all other lines and objects. 


We can attach no meaning to the expression “ An 
upright line,” considered in itself, and remote 
An upright line 
must be so with relation to something; and what- 
ever be its absolute position in space, it must 
remain upright so long as its relation to that 
something continues unchanged. In geometry, a 
line which makes right angles with another right 
line, is said to be perpendicular or upright, that is, 
upright with respect to that other right line. It 
would be equally so in every position so long as it 
continues to make right angles with the line which 
it touches. We might make these two lines re- 
volve or invert them, as the images are said to be 
inverted on the retina, without in any way de- 
stroying the uprightness of the perpendicular line, 
because we have previously established a test, or 
standard of uprightness, which always attends it. 
To destroy this quality of uprightness we must 
alter the relation which the lines bear to each 
other. We say that a man standing on his feet, 
with his head pointing to the sky, is upright. 
Here our standard is the earth. Now conceive 
the man to be suspended in empty space, and the 
force of gravity annihilated (for the direction of 
gravity is a measuring standard), it is clear that 


| what position soever the man might there occupy, 


| each other. 


he would always be in his natural and proper 
position, or, in other words, every position would 
be to him the same. In space there can be no 
“ uprightness,” no “up,” no “ down ;” we may of 
course fix upon a certain direction in space as our 
standard of uprightness, and in that case, if the 
man were placed in a contrary direction, he might 
with propriety be said to be inverted; but he 
would only be so in relation to that ideal standard. 

Now on the retina images are inverted only 
with relation to their absolute and actual position 
in space. They are not inverted with relation to 
The candle which points to the 
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ceiling, points to the ceiling also on my retina. 


world should be imperceptible to us, than that our 


When I look at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and am told | 
that it is inverted on my retina, I find on inquiry | 


that the churchyard, the surrounding buildings, 
the sky, every object which passes through the 
lens of the eye, is inverted with the church, and 
that the relative position of all these objects 
remains the same; for the cross which points to 
the sky in nature, points to the sky on my retina. 
A stone let fall from the balcony gravitates to the 
base. The image of the stone does the same on 
my retina. Here there is no fixed standard by 
means of which the inversion can be made apparent, 
nothing, indeed, which will enable us to say with 
truth that St. Paul's is inverted at all, unless it be 
so with regard to its absolute position in space, 
which being purely ideal, is of course imperceptible, 
and is therefore no measure of the uprightness or 
inversion of its image on the retina; for mere ab- 
solute position, or direction in space, is altogether 
beyond the domain of the senses, and may there- 
fore be regarded (at least so far as the subject of 
erect vision is concerned) as a nonentity, for 
“De non apparentibus, et de non existentibus, 
eadem est ratio.” 

If I am told that an object is inverted, and wish 
to ascertain whether such statement be true or 
false, I must in the first place seek a fixed, visible, 
or tangible standard of uprightness, and then 
compare the object with it. If St. Paul's is in- 
verted, I naturally ask with respect to what? 
Let the standard of uprightness be the ground, 
and let St. Paul’s be said to be upright when the 
base is on the ground, and the walls make right 


angles with the churchyard ; then, in order that | 


such statement may be intelligible and true, the 
building must be placed in the reverse of this 
position, —the cross must be on the ground, and 
the base reared up towards the sky. 
houses as a measure, then St. Paul’s must be in- 


verted with respect to them; but this kind of 


inversion, which is purely relative, and which pre- 
supposes the establishment of an immovable and 
visible standard, is unknown tothe retina. There 
all things occupy the same relative position which 
they do in nature, for it is clear that on the retina 
one portion of a landscape is not inverted, while 
the others remain stationary. They are all in- 
verted pari passu, and the standard or standards 
of uprightness go along with them. The state- 
ment then that St. Paul's is inverted on my retina, 
can have no other meaning than that the cross 
points in one direction in space, and its image on 
my retina in the opposite direction; that is, the 
image is only inverted with respect to the absolute 
position of the building in space, which, as I have 
before shown, may be regarded as a nonentity. 
The representation of nature on the retina may be 
regarded as our visual world, and it is not more 
extraordinary that the inversion of this visual 


own change of position, occasioned by the daily 
revolution of the actual world, should be so; since 
in both cases our inability to perceive the change 
arises from the same cause, namely, the absence 
of a visible standard or measure of position. 

The same reasoning applies equally to the sense 
of touch, which can only inform us of relative 
position. A blind man may by touch obtain cor- 
rect ideas as to the relative position of the fur- 
niture of his apartment, but can never know by 
means of this sense the actual position of the 
various objects in space. He can find out that 
the legs of his table are upright, that is, that they 
make right angles with the floor; and that the 
chimney ornaments point to the ceiling, &e. Now 
if we can conceive the room of this blind man to 
be turned upside down, and the direction of 
gravity changed, the sense of touch would convey 
to the mind the same ideas as before. The legs of 
the table would still be felt to be upright, that is, 
at right angles to the floor, and the chimney or- 
naments would still be felt to point to the ceiling. 
Those things which were relatively parallel, at 
right, acute, or obtuse angles before the inversion, 
would be so still. Under these circumstances the 
blind man would certainly be unconscious of his 
inverted position, for his sense of touch would not 


| inform him of the change which had taken place 


in his absolute position in space. 

Now since these two senses of sight and touch 
can only convey to the mind ideas of relative 
position, and since the relative position of all 


| objects, as indicated by them, is the same; and as 


If I take the | 


the retina has of course no secret consciousness of 
its own position, it follows that there cannot pos- 
sibly be any discrepancy in their testimony. If I 
feel that the knob of my walking-stick is against 
my hand, my sight assures me that I am not mis- 
taken, for on the retina the image of the knob is 
against the image of my hand. If I pass my hand 
along the stick, I feel that it recedes farther and 
farther from the knob; my retina announces the 
same fact, for there also my hand is passing in 
the same direction. 

The above observations may be summed up as 
follows. Sight informs me of the relative position 
of objects, and nothing more. Touch informs me 
of the relative position of objects, and nothing 
more; but the relative position of all objects, as 
indicated by sight, is identical with their relative 
position as indicated by touch; or (leaving ab- 
solute position out of the question) every object 
is seen and felt to be in the very same position as 
it actually occupies in nature. 

In the foregoing attempt ata solution of this 
verata questio, I do not pretend to have avoided 
that vagueness of expression, which is more or 
less inseparable from popular illustration. I 
trust, however, that my theory is sufficiently in- 
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dicated, and now leave it to the consideration of | forbidden to enjoy herself without their special 


others. F. W. P. Row tyson. 


Birmingham. 





HMlinor Aotes. 


Epigram quoted by Mr. Bernal Osborne. — Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, in his recent speech on our 
military system, is reported to have made these 
remarks : 

“T grant that the secession of the noble lord has de- 
stroyed the government; but what the position of any 
future government is to be, it is extremely difficult to 
say. They must be very much in the position of the 
distracted Roman, who said to his fascinating and capri- 
cious partner ‘non possum vivere tecum, nec sine te.’ ” 

There must be some mistake here with regard 
to the “fascinating partner,” inasmuch as the 
words quoted, being part of the following epigram 
by Martial, are supposed to be addressed by one 
Sriend to another : 

“ Difficilis, facilis, jucundus, acerbus es idem ; 
Nec tecum possum vivere, nec sine te.” 

This epigram is also cited by Addison, in Spec- 
tator, No. 68., on the subject of “ Friendship,” to 
illustrate the “different changes and vicissitudes 
of humour,” to which we are sometimes subject in 
our intercourse with each other. 

Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Curious Placard.—The following placard, pre- 
served in the Museum at Derby, is surely worthy 
of wider notoriety as a curious record of by-gone 
times : 

“ Rules to be observed in the Ladies’ Assembly in Derby. 

“1. No attorney’s clerk shall be admitted. 

“9 
admitted, except Mr. Franceys. 

“ 3. No lady shall be allowed to dance in a long white 
apron. 

“4, All voung ladies in mantuas shall pay 2s. 6d. 

“5. No Miss in a coat shall dance without leave of the 
Lady of the Assembly. 

“6. Whoever shall transgress any of these rules shall 
be turned out of the Assembly Room. 

“ Several of the above-mentioned rules having of late 
been broken through, they are now printed by our order, 


and signed by us, the present Ladies and Governors of 


the Assembly : 

Anne BARNEs. 

Dorotny Every. 

Evizasetn Eyre. 

Brivcer Baty. 

R. Frrz Hervert. 

Hester. Munpy.” 
Was there ever such a peg to hang notes of in- 
terrogation upon; or such a field for variorum 
commentaries? One longs to know why good 
“Mr. Franceys” was excepted from the stern 
proscription of these high-born and high-heeled 
‘dames: and why poor little “ Miss in a coat” was 


No shopkeeper, or any of his or her family shall be | 


| license; and why the wearing of a mantua was 
mulcted in so large a sum? But I forbear. Per- 
haps some local antiquary will furnish us with 
a corrected edition of the document, if I have 
made any errors in the copying, with notes genea- 
logical, archeological, topographical, &c. 
C. W. Bryeuan, 
A new Mode of treating Works of Art. —1 wish 
to draw the attention of antiquaries and all lovers 
of art to the following story. A gentleman re- 
sided about twenty years ago at a cottage, Enyle- 
field Green, Egham. He was a lover of art, and 
had in his house a Roman vase, an alabaster 
sphinx, an old monumental stone and other works, 
said to have been brought from Pompeii. This 
gentleman left England for the Continent with his 
wife, leaving the house in charge of a married 
woman, who was desired to let it. The house- 
keeper has not heard for a long time anything 
about the proprietor, aud does not know if he is 
living or dead, or whether an heir will turn up 
and claim possession. The house is frequently 
let, but the old housekeeper has found the vase 
and sphinx, &c., cumbersome, and they have been 
banished to the garden. The latter is, as she 
says, “ melting in the sun,” and the former “ like 
an owl in an ivy bush,” is certainly not improved 
by exposure to the weather. I am told that there 
is also a head or bust, of whom, as I have not seen 
it, I cannot say, decorating with other relics the 
carriage drive. The only way to discover the un- 
known owner of the house in question is by giving 
this matter publicity. Might not the housekeeper 
| be prevailed upon to shelter these works of art, 
| which she allows are really of some value, but 
| they take up room ? E. W. J. 


Crawley, Winchester. 


A remarkable Man, and a remarkable Family. 
—There is now in Toledo a man measuring in 
height 7 feet 4 inches, and weighing 314 pounds. 
His family in Switzerland consist of his parents, 
| three brothers, and three sisters, whose average 
height is nearly 7 feet : 





fears. Ft. in. 
Father - - - 63 5 10 in height. 
Mother - - - 49 6 2 ” 
Oldest brother - - 36 7 8 a 
Second brother - - 20 6 3 ” 
Third brother - - 18 x: = 2 
Oldest sister - - 28 6 8 o 
Second sister - - B 7 5 me 
Third sister - - 16 6 4 ” 
Himself - - - 30 7 4 ” 
Toledo Lancet. 
Ww. W. 
Malta. 


Sea-sand and Sea-water for building Purposes— 
Free-stone.—In the Pipe Roll of the Irish Exche- 
quer, anno 46 Henry III, are contained the 
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expenses incurred at that date in repairing the 
castle of Greencastle, in Ulster, amongst which I 
find this entry: 

“ Et pro sablone et aqua ducendo ad morterium facien- 
dum ad idem, et tractandum a mari usque ad castrum et 
operariis facientibus morterium, xvjs. vd.” 
that a sum of 16s. 5d. had been paid for bringing 
sand and water from the sea to the castle, where- 
with to make mortar. It has been frequently 
remarked, that the mortar which was used in the 
construction of ancient buildings is of a peculiar 
kind; and it probably may be worthy of inquiry, 
whether it has been caused by the use of sea-sand 
and sea-water. 

In the same record I find the words “ libera 
petra,” free-stone; that is, as I conceive, stone 
which has been freed from the quarry. That 
which is now called free-stone in Ireland is pul- 
yerised granite, and is prepared for such house- 
hold purposes as cleansing wooden vessels, the 
floor, and such like. J. F.F. 

Dublin. 


“ Seeing the Lions."— Formerly there was a 
managerie in the Tower of London, in which lions 
were kept; it was discontinued about forty years 
ago. During these times of comparative sim- 
plicity, when a stranger visited the metropolis for 
the first time, it was usual to take him to the 
Tower and show him the lions_as one of the chief 
sights ; and on the stranger’s return to the country, 
it was usual to ask him whether he had seen the 
lions. Now-a-days, when a Londoner visits the 
country for the first time, he is takén by his 
friends to see the most remarkable objects of the 
place, which by analogy are called “ the lions.” 
One constantly hears the expression, “ we have 
been lionising,” or “ seeing the lions;” but thou- 
sands who make use of it are ignorant of its 
origin. It originated as above. R. 





Queries. 
THE CALVES’-HEAD CLUB. 


Can any of your correspondents give me any 
information respecting the Calves’-head Club, held 
at the Golden Eagle, in Suffolk Street, in the 
county of Middlesex? There is a tract entitled 
The Secret History of the Calves’-head Club; or 
the Republican Unmasked ; with Anthems for the 
years 1693 and 1699 ; in which it is stated that — 

“Milton and some other creatures of the Common- 
wealth had instituted this club, in opposition to Bishops 
Juxon, Sanderson, and other Divines, who met sbvately 
on the 30th of January annually, and, although in the 
time of the Usurpation, had compiled a form of prayer 
for the service of the day.” 

‘have three prints of the club celebrating their 

“tivities. On one is written, “The mob destroyed 


| 


| 


} 





part of the house.” Sir Wm. (called Hellfire) 
Stanhope was one of the members. Mr. Vander- 
gutch said his father engraved this print from a 
drawing by W. Hogarth. J. Nicholls, in his 
Clavis Hogarthiana, mentions one print. A second 
print has three open windows, the members stand- 
ing at each window viewing a bonfire below them. 
Underneath this print is written — the Healths : 
“To the pious memory of Oliver Cromwell. 
D*" to the race of the Stewarts. 
To the glorious year 1648. 
To the man of the mask,” &c. &c. &c. 
“ New regicides bad as the old dare call, 
The Martyrs blood on their own heads to fall, 
And black as those who frocks and vizors wore, 
These barefaced hangmen trample on his gore. 
Can it be silent ? Can it cease to cry? 
Such fiends forbid it in repose to lie. 
*Tis well the blood of God speaks better things 
Than that of Abel or of murder’d kings.” 
The lines on the other prints are recorded by 
J. Nicholls. Seven members appear at the festive 
board; who were they ? .F.Y. 


DEATHS, ETC. OF AUTHORS. 


Is it not in the power of some of your numerous 
correspondents — different individuals perhaps, in 
the different cases subjoined — to help the inquirer 
to the time of death, or to any notice connected 
therewith, of certain authors who flourished chiefly 
in the first quarter of the present century? Two 
of those in question, however, fall perhaps rather 


| within the last quarter of the century before, and 


the sixth denoted has kept in the public view far 
down to our own time. But though all are now 
to be numbered, doubtless, with a bygone genera- 
tion, the writer can, in neither instance, anywhere 
detect the exit. The Annual Register, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Maunder's Treasury of Biography, 
and like oracles, are one and all silent. 

Such a clue is therefore desired for—1. George 
Ensor, a writer chiefly in the line of politics and 
ethics, and of the half-dozen works standing in 
whose name there may be quoted, The Principles of 
Morality, 8vo., 1801, and The Independent Man (a 
work on education), 2 vols. 8vo., 1806; an author 
whose opinions, religious and political, seem to 
be radical; 2. John Monck Mason, an editor of 
Massinger, 1779, and a commentator on Shak- 
speare, and whom Watt (article in the Biographia) 
strangely mixes up with the once popular preacher 
of New York city, Rev. John M. Mason; 3. 
Richard Graves, D.D., Rector of Claverton, [?] 
Somerset, who wrote, among other things, Lectures 
on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. 8vo., 1807-11 (an esteemed 
work, as recalled to my memory), and an Essay 
on the Character of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
8vo., 1799; 4. John Watkins, the author of a 
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History of Biddeford, Scripture Biography, Life 


of Sheridan, &e. &c., and, what is far better known, 
the Universal Biographical Dictionary. large 8vo., 
first issued in 1800, the third edition in 1806, and 
again (perhaps the last, at least which the writer 
has seen) in 1825, by internal evidence, in want of 
date, and for many years the highest authority in 
this department, unless Lempriére be thought by 
any to qualify that statement; 5. John Gorton, 
whose larger work of the same kind (3 vols. 8vo., 
1833, first edition in 1828) has perhaps superseded 
Watkins, and may now be the prevailing reference- 
book of the day; 6. Caroline Fry, who first came 
before the public with «a History of England in 
Verse, 12mo., 1802, and whose book, The Listener, 
has been popular enough, it would seem, to make 
its tenth edition in 1847 (2 vols. 12mo.); 7. 
Richard Warner, a most voluminous writer (on 
subjects of topography wholly or chiefly), but 
whose Literary Recollections (2 vols. 8vo., 1830) 


will suffice to identify him here; and finally, 8. | 


John Gwynn, the architect, whose title as an author 
rests on his London and Westminster Improved, 
illustrated by plans, 4to., 1766, and an Essay on 
Design, &c. &e., 8vo. Some years earlier Gwynn 
was the rival of Mylne in his day, the familiar and 


vivacious friend of Dr. Johnson, who wrote for | 


him the dedication to the first-named book alone, 
and whom Gwynn accompanied in the stagecoach 
together with Boswell in the Oxford visit made 
in 1776; a ride which the architect’s company 
seems to have done much to enliven. Though his 
name is vainly sought for in any Dictionary of 
Biography—one of a long and inexplicable list 
among your correspondert’s memoranda—he ob- 


tains the highest praise both from Mr. Croker and | 


Mr. D'Israeli, as, beyond dispute, a genius and a 
master in his own sphere. ‘The latter speaks of 
him —in reference to opinions expressed even so 
early as the date of the work just spoken of, and 
confirmed a full half century after by the voice of 
the London public — as “having the prophetic eye 
‘of taste.” 

It may be, thé querist presumes too hastily (he 
is very slow to admit that as yet) the death of all 
the individuals enumerated in the former para- 
graph. His mistake, however, would be rather 
venial, since, unlike the great majority of your 
readers, his remoteness cuts him off from various 
means of its correction, constantly at hand to 
them. The Autobiography, Letters, and Remains 
of Caroline Fry appeared (by the London Book- 
sellers’ Catalogue) in 1848, which would seem to 
put the question of her death at rest ; and certainly 
there is no other name inthe foregoing series, found 
by many years so late in the field as an author. 

HARVARDIENSIS. 

Cambridge, New England. 

P.S.—Anonymous Works. Is a renewed Query 


after the authorship of either of the following 


| veller. 
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works hopeless of solution ?— Posthumous Parodies 
and other Pieces, &c., 12mo., 1814; Adventures in 
the Moon and other Worlds, 8vo., 1836; Lights, 
Shadows, and Reflections of Whigs and Tori: 7 
12mo., 1841. (See “N. & Q,,” Vol. ix., p. 244.) 


[ We are enabled to furnish the following notices; — 
1. Georce Ensor died Dec. 3, 1813, at : 
Armagh, aged seventy-four. His last work was post- 
humous, namely, “Of Property, and of its equal distri. 
bution, as promoting Virtue, Population, Abundance,” 
Lond., 1844, 8vo. For a critical notice of his works, see 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxii. p. 102. —3. Ricuarp Graves, 
D.D., was the son of an English clergyman, and younger 
brother of Dr. Thomas Graves, Dean of Connor. Dr, 
Richard became a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Regius Professor of Divinity. In 1801 he was elected a 
Prebendary of Christ Church, Dublin. .In 1823 he re. 
signed that stall for the rectory of St. Mary’s, Dublin, 
and was subsequently appointed Dean of Ardagh. He 
died on March 31, 1829, aged sixty-five, and was buried 
at Donnybrook, near Dublin. His collected works have 
been published by his son, Dr. R. H. Graves, a Prebendary 
of Cloyne, in 4 vols, 8vo., 1840 (Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia 
Hibernice, vol. iii. p. 189.). Richard Graves, rector of 
Claverton, died in 1804. See Gent. Mag., vol. |xxiv, 
pp. 1083. 1165. 1214.—6. Carourne Fry (afterwards 
Mrs. Wilson) was born at Tunbridge Wells. Dec. 31, 
1787, and died at that place, Sept. 17, 1846. — 7. Ricnarp 
Waryer, we believe, is still living. See the Clergy List 
for 1855.) 


Ardress, CO. 





Minar Queries. 


“ Egypt, a Descriptive Poem,” §c. — 

“Egypt, a Descriptive Poem, with Notes by a Tra- 
Small 4to. Alexandria, printed for the Author 
by Alexander Draghi, at the European Press. 1827.” 
Who was this traveller? In a note he says the 
poem was written to divert his attention while 
under affliction, as well as to give encouragement 


| to a very worthy man, the printer; and that its 


errors are to be excused, seeing that it is the first 
English book printed at Alexandria by compositors 
ignorant of the language. 


Vincent Le Blanc’s Travels. — What is the cha- 
racter for veracity of Vincent Le Blanc, a trans- 
lation from the French, whose travels were 
published in London in folio in 1660, under the 
title of The World Surveyed? If these travels be 


| genuine, they go far in support of the truthfulness 


of Pinto, but they have much the appearance of a 
compilation. B. 


Parallel Passages. — In the second (apocryphal) 
book of Esdras, chap. i. vv. 30. 32, 33., we find 
the following striking parallel to St. Matt. xxu. 
34—38. : 

“TI gathered you together, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings: but now, what shall I do unto 
you? I will cast you out from my face. . . . I sent unto 
you my servants the prophets, whom ye have taken an 
slain, and torn their bodies in pieces; whose blood I." 
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require of your hands, saith the Lord. Thus saith the | 


Almighty Lord, Your house is desolate,” &c. 


Not only is this second (or fourth) book of Esdras 
not found in the Greek Septuagint, but it is ex- 
cluded from the canon of Scripture throughout 
the entire Latin Church. And yet we find one 
yart of the passage above quoted attributed to the 
“ Wisdom of God” (St. Luke xi. 49, 50.) : 

« Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send 

them prophets and apostles, and some of them they shall 
slay and persecute; that the blood of all the prophets, 
which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be 
required of this generation,” &c. 
What I would seek permission to ask is, whether 
any parallel can be found to the whole or any 
part of this passage in the canonical Scriptures of 
the Old Testament ? 

I wish for something closer than that fine de- 
scription of the eagle in the Song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii. 11, 12.): 

“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings: so the Lord alone did lead him,” &c. 
Neither are such general allusions as that of 
Ps. xci. 4. sufficiently precise to answer the ob- 
ject of my inquiry. J. Sansom. 


Dover or Dovor. — On what ground is it that 
certain parties are endeavouring to persuade the 
English world to write Dover with two o's, Dovor ? 
Dubris in Latin, and Douvres in French, will 


hardly justify this. A. B. C. 


Peacham's Works. —I should be much obliged 


is there any likelihood of its being published? My 
object is to ascertain a detailed account of the 
landed property, &c. of that order in the county 
of Down in Ulster, where their estates were pretty 
extensive. Perhaps, through the courtesy of Mr. 
Larking, your correspondent W. W. of Malta, or 
some other of your contributors, the desired in- 
formation could be procured. W. R. G. 


Sporting Queries. — When was fox-hunting in- 
troduced into the south of England ? 

When did stag-hunting cease in the south of 
England; excepting the north of Devon and 
Somerset, where it continues ? 

How was hare-hunting conducted formerly ? 

Where can I find the best account of English 
field sports ? 

When did hawking go out, and shooting with a 
hand-gun come in ? 

Where is the first mention of fishing with the 
artificial fly in English rivers? When did this 
begin ? G. R. L. 


Sepia Etchings. —Can any of your readers give 


| me information concerning a book of 125 sepia 


if any of your correspondents would inform me of | 


the nature or contents of the following works by 
this once popular author : 

“Commons Complaint. 1611.” 

“ An April Shower, shed in abundance of Teares for the 
Death of the Right Noble Richard Sacvile, Baron of 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset. 4to., London, 1624.” 

“The Truth of our Times revealed out of one Man’s 
experience, by way of Essay. 8vo., London, 1638.” 

“The Duty of Subjects to their King, and Love of their 
native Country in time of Extremity and Danger. In 
Two Books. 4to., London, 1639.” 

“A merry Discourse of Meum and Tuum, or Mine and 
Thine. 4to., London, 1639.” 

The above works are not to be found in the 
British Museum, but are, I believe, in the Malone 
Collection, Oxford. S. Wiswouxp. 


Knights Hospitallers in Ireland. —I perceive the 
Camden Society purpose publishing the “ Extent 
of the Estates of the Hospitallers in England,” 


etchings, now in my possession, entitled “ Devises 

dessignées a la plume, par Monsieur Rabel; given my 

mother, the Lady Le Gros, by Sir Willyam Paston, 

her neere Kinsman? —Frances Burwell, a lover of 

drawings and pictures.” W. R. Bayer. 
Oxford. 


Clerical Incumbency.— A question having been 
started in conversation, for an instance of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England who had for the 
longest time held a single benefice—feeling the 
difficulty of answering such a general question— 
I still could not refrain from mentioning an in- 
dividual case in this neighbourhood ; but I think 
it very probable some reader of “ N. & Q.” may 
adduce an example stronger than mine, which I 
hope he will please to communicate. 

The Messrs. Lysons, in their History of Devon, 
Part IL, p. 570., speak of the Rev. Potter Cole 
having been Lord of the Manor of Woolfardis- 


worthy, near Bideford; and state that he died at 


from a MS. in the public library at Malta, to be | 


edited by the Rev. Lambert B. Larking. I beg 
to be informed whether a similar “ Extent of the 
Hospitallers’ Property in Ireland” is to be found 
in the library at Malta or elsewhere; and if so, 


the age of ninety-seven, having been vicar of 
Hawkesbury, Gloucestershire, seventy-three years. 
This is perfectly correct, and it is confirmed, with 


| some particulars of this estimable man, who died 


March 24, 1802, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
April, 1802, p. 376. The parish is a large one, 
and the church was said to be the mother of seven 
daughters, or chapels-of-ease, within her juris- 
diction (see Rudder, p. 482.). The patronage has 
long been in the Liverpool family, Sir Robert 
Jenkinson having presented to it in 1679. Mr. 
Cole is said never, during his whole incumbency, 
to have been one month at a time out of his parish : 
and with many virtues, his unbounded charity 
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. , eas | 
and kindness to his poor parishioners deserve par- 


ticular mention, especially in the time of great 

distress, when the quartern loaf of 4lb. 54 0z. was 

at the enormous price of Is. 10}¢., at which it was 

fixed by the assize on March 5, 1801. A. 
Tetbury. 


“ Otia Votiva.’— Who wrote Otia Votiva, or 
Poems upon several Occasions ; London, printed 
and sold by J. Nutt, near Stationers’ Hall, 1703, 
8vo. A copy, in my possession, has a curious MS. 
memorandum addressed to Sir William Anstruther, 
one of the judges of the Court of Session; pre- 


senting him with it, on condition he should decide | 
a particular case to be heard before him in favour | 


of a tenant of the donor. As Sir William retained 
possession of the book, the presumption is that, 
after the approved Scottish fashion, the bribe pre- 
vailed. The judge’s arms are on the back of the 
title of the book, which was sold when the An- 
struther library, the finest private collection in 
Scotland, was brought to the hammer in Edin- 
burgh some few years since. J. M. 


Sir Richard Steele. — The Ladies’ Library was | 


edited by Sir Richard from materials furnished 
by a lady whose name is not given. I have a 
eopy bound in old red morocco of the time, with 
the name of “ Eliza Steele” on the title-pages 
It is printed moreover on thick paper. Now I 
am desirous of learning: —1. Who the lady was 
whose lucubrations were given to the world by the 
knight ? 2. Who Eliza Steele was? I suspect, 
from the style of the binding, that the copy alluded 
to was a presentation, and most likely that this 


“ Eliza” was a sister ; but I can procure no satis- | 


| have purchased Mr. Forster's books, The Geo- 


factory information relative to the Steele family. 


3. There are frontispieces to each volume. To the | 


second is prefixed an engraving of a widow sitting 
at a table, on which there is a skull ; while three 
apparent admirers are standing at the door. Now, 
as the dedication of this volume is to the “ per- 
verse widow,” may it not be the vera effigies of 
this lady, who has again attracted such notice by 
the controversy between Mr. Kerslake and the 
editor of The Atheneum? Sir Richard was an 
honour to his country; and I should like some 
persons to explain for what reason Macaulay has 
thrown dirt at him. J. M. 


Sixtine Editions of the Bible.—How many 
eopies of the Sixtine edition of the Bible are in 
existence? There is one copy in the College 
Library, Dublin, presented by the Duke of 
Grafton. 


_“ Never.” — Lord Mahon, in the fifth volume of 
his History (p. 54.), asks : 

“ Was not that statesman in the right, who exclaimed 
that there is no such word in party politics as never.” 


Who was that statesman ? Inquires. 


Crericus (D.) | 


Howard's Monument.—I have received a col. 
lection of most interesting letters, written by our 
great philanthropist John Howard during his 
travels, and with them a letter addressed by Cow. 
per (the poet) to Bawn, respecting a monument 
to Howard at Cherson, which is accompanied by 
an appropriate inscription. I cannot find that 
this monument was ever erected. Dr. Clarke 
describes a small pyramid which he saw over 
Howard's grave at Dauphigny, and which was also 
visited by Bishop Heber; but neither of them 
mentions any epitaph or other monument. 

As the correspondence is now in the press, I 
shall feel obliged if any of your readers will afford 
information on the subject. J. Fiexp, 


A Query for Naturalists. — Calling a few days 
ago upen a lady in this place, on expressing my 
admiration of a beautiful parrot in a cage on her 
drawing-room table, she told me that the bird (a 
female) evinced an unconquerable hostility to its 
sex in the human species. “Would you believe 
it,” said my fair friend, “that it can at once dis. 
tinguish between a girl and a boy when both are 
dressed alike ?” Yet such is the fact: on pretending 
to put her finger into the cage the bird darted 
fiercely at it; but on my really doing so, it stretched 
out its wings and its neck to be fondled, and 
uttered a low cooing like that of a dove. I wish 
to know if this antipathy in the female parrot is 
general, and, if so, if it has been noticed by natu- 


ralists. R. W. D—Jr. 


Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


Mr. Forster's Himyaric Views. — Although I 


graphy of Arabia, and The One Primitive Lan- 
guage, and have been bewildered by his learned 
speculations, it is certainly from no feeling of un- 
kindness towards a writer whose ingenuity and 
enthusiasm I eannot but admire, that I ask per- 
mission to submit the following Query through 
the medium of your valuable periodical. 

Is the passage subjoined from Bunsen’s last 
work consistent with the real state of things ? 

“T have said nothing about Mr. Forster’s former 
Himyaric dreams, because I hope he has abandoned them, 
and because they are forgotten.” — Christianity and Man- 
kind, vol. iii. p. 239. 

It seems superfluous to add, that an answer in 
the affirmative may save some literary —> 


ee 


Chamberlain's “ Present State of Great Britain:” 
The Red Books. — All who have had occasion to 
search for particulars of individuals who have held 
office under the Crown, if such office was not of 


| the first importance, must have experienced the 


greatest difficulty —too often have altogether 
failed —in their inquiries. 
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Can anv of your correspondents point out other 
sources of reference than those named at the com- 
mencement of the present Query; and give any 
information as to the period over which Chamber- 
lain’s volumes extend ; and the date when the pre- 
sent Red Books, Imperial Kalendar, &c. were first 
commenced r M. N. Ss. 

Deadening Glass Windows.—Is there any means 
of deadening glass, so as to exclude the sun, with- 
out going to the expense of ground glass? I am 
aware that putty, white paint, and some varnishes, 
have been used, as well as paper pasted on the 
glass; but wet, and much more frost, is sure to 
bring off all these. I should be thankful to be 
inforwed of anything that could be easily applied, 
would cost but little, and would be water and frost 
proof. F.C. H. 

Charles Cotton. — Any unpublished particulars, 
or references to works, &c., respecting the cele- 
brated poet Charles Cotton, are particularly re- 
quested. The lists of editions of Cotton’s works 
in Watt, &c., are very imperfect and incorrect. 
I am most desirous of completing my list, and 
rendering it as full and ample as possible. For 
this purpose [ shall feel obliged by netes and me- 
morandums of the various editions of his different 
productions which may eome under the notice of 
your correspondents. It is much to be regretted 
that no separate Life of Cotton, and notices of his 
works, has been published. L. Jewirrt, F.S.A. 


Burial in the Chancel. — Having an intention of 


preparing a place of burial for myself and family 
in the spacious chancel attached to my parish 
church, lam anxious to ascertain whether (as I 
have been informed by some of my friends) I have 
a right, as vicar of the parish, to make a grave in 
the ehancel for myself or my family, without 
having obtained permission from the impropriate 
rector of the church. I have much doubt and 
hesitation upon this point, and shall feel obliged 
if any of your correspondents will have the good- 
ness to favour me with their opinion on the 
question. PResBYTER. 





Finor Queries with Answers. 


Rev. George Oldham. —I have lately met with 
an old engraving, the portrait of a divine with the 
name “Georgius Oldham, 8. T. B.” It is evi- 
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dently the portrait of the Rev. George Oldham, | 


B.D., who was rector of Brandes Burton, York- 
shire, from 1723 to 1734. He was presented to 
this living by St. John’s College, Cambridge ; the 
rectory of Brandes Burton having been a few years 
before (1699) given to that college by Bishop 
Watson (St. David's). From this engraving, I 
should imagine this Mr. Oldham was something 
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more than rector of Brandes Burton. I am anxious 
to know who he was, and when and where he died. 


G. R. P. 
[ George Oldham, B D., was Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and was instituted May 6, 1709, to the 
Vicarage of St. Paul’s, Walden, Herts, which he resigned 
in 1723; when he was presented by his College to the 
rectory of Brandes Burton. We cannot find any record of 
his death; nor doves his name appear among the digni 
taries of the Church in Le Neve’s Fusti. He published a 
Visitation Sermon on Acts iv. 19, 8vo., 1710; Sermon 
on a Church Feast, 1 Cor. i. 10., Camb., 1713, 4te.; and 
Sermon preached at the Visitation at St. Alban’s, April 28, 


1720. } 


Thomas Gray, the Poet.—What is known of 
the authorship of the following very rare verses ? 
It is stated in Dibdin’s Bibliomania, p. 716., that 
only six copies of them were printed; and that 
they were prefixed to six copies of Gray's Odes, 
4to., 1757, Strawberry Hill. I am in possession 
of a copy of a sonnet to the memory of Gray, from 
the pen of the late J. T. Mathias, editor of Gray’s 
Works, and author of the Pursuits of Literature. 
If this sonnet be rare, I shall gladly transcribe it : 


“ Repine not, Gray, that our weak dazzled eyes 
fhy daring heights and brightness shun; 
liow few can track the eagle to the skies, 
Or, like him, gaze upon the sun! 

The gentle reader loves the gentle Muse, 
That little dares, and little means, 

Who humbly sips her learning from Reviews, 
Or flutters in the Magazines. 

No longer now from Learning’s sacred store 
Our minds their health and vigour draw; 

Homer and Pindar are revered no more, 
No more the Stagvrite is law. 

Though nurst by these, in vain thy Muse appears, 
To breathe her ardours in our souls; 

In vain to sightless eves and deaden’d ears, 
Thy lightning gleams, and thunder rolls! 

Yet droop not, Gray, nor quit thy heay’n-born art, 
Again thy wondrous powers reveal, 

Wake slumb’ring Virtue in the Briton’s heart, 
And rouse us to refiect and feel! 

With ancient deeds our long-chill’d bosoms fire, 
Those deeds which mark’d £L1zA’s reign! 

Make Britons Greeks again! Then strike the lyre, 
And Pindar shall not sing in vain.” 

G. L. S. 


[ These lines first appeared anonymously in The London 
Chronicle of Oct. 1, 1757. They were composed by David 
Garrick, as stated in the following extract from Gray’s 
letter to Dr. Wharton, dated Oct. 7, 1757: “ Mr. Gar- 
rick’s compliment you have seen; I am told it was 
printed in the Chronicle of last Saturday.” If Mathias’s 
Sonnet commences, “ Lord of the various lyre!” it has 
already appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
1815, p. 350.) 


“ The Horns” at Highgate and Hornsey.—1 
observe in “ Notices to Correspondents” (Vol. xi., 


| p. 176.), you refer to Vol. iv., p. 84., for an illus- 


tration of “ Swearing on the Horns at Highgate.” 
May I refer farther to Hone’s Every-Day Book, 
vol. ii. pp. 79. 377., and conclude with a Query : 
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Part of Highgate being in Hornsey parish, what 
connexion has Hornsey with “swearing on the 
Horns?” Hone notices it, but does not explain 


it. 0. S. (1) 


[ Hone evidently left his reader to accept or reject the 
conjectural origin of Hornsey from this ludicrous custom. 
“Tf anything,” says Lysons, “is to be gathered relating 
to the etymology of Hornsev, it must be sought for in its 
more ancient appellation. Har-inge, the meadow of hares, 
is not very wide of its original orthography. From the 


thirteenth to the sixteenth century, public records call it | 


Haringee, Haringhee, or Haringey. About Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, it was usually called Harnsey, 


will have it, says Norden, 


or, as some | 
Hornsey.” The most inte- | 


resting account of the burlesque oath will be found in an | 


unfinished Perambulation of Islington, by Thomas Edlyne 
Tomlins, who states that “the Horns at Hornchurch, the 
Horns at Kennington, the Horn Fair at Charlton, and 


the Horns at Highgate, all evidently have reference to | 


an ancient passage-toll levied upon horned cattle, and 
gathered by some park-keeper or manor-bailiff, who 
showed his authority by a staff surmounted with a sign 
not to be misunderstood.” } 


“Philip drunk and Philip sober.” — What is the 
origin of this phrase, and where is it first used ? 

AVLYsBvs. 

Paisley. 


[The reference is to Philip of Macedon, who, when 
under the effects of wine, unjustly condemned a woman, 
who appealed from his judgment. “To whom, then, do 
you appeal?” said the enraged king. “ From Philip,” 
she replied, “drunk and slumbering, to Philip sober and 
wakeful.”] 


Pendrell’'s Tomb in St. Giles’s in the Fields. —On 
looking over an old scrap-book, I met the follow- 
ing note and lines 


“ Richard Pendrell was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Giles, London; where a plain tombstone is erected to 
his memory, with the following inscription : 

“*Here lies the body of Richard Pendrell, preserver 
and conductor of His Sacre l Majesty Charles II. of Great 
Britain, after his escape from Worcester fight, in the year 
1651, who died Feb. 8, 1671. 


* Hold, passenger! here’s shrouded in this hearse 

Unparallel’d Pendrell, thro’ the universe! 

Like when the Eastern Star from Heaven gave light 

To three lost kings: so he, in such dark night, 

To Britain’s monarch, toss’d by adverse war, 

On earth appeared, a second eastern star, 

A pole, a stern, in her rebellious main — 

A pilot to her Royal Sovereign : 

Now to triumph in Heaven’s eternal sphere, 

He’s hence advanced for his just steerage here ; 

Whilst Albion’s Chronicles, with mate shless fame, 

Embalm the story of great Pendrell’s name.” 

Will any of the correspondents to “N. & Q.” 
inform me if this tombstone is yet to be seen, and 
if the inse ription is correct ? Any information on 
the subject will oblige A Constant Reaper. 

[We have corrected this epitaph according . the ver- 
sion given in a New View of London, 1708, vol. . p. 268., 
which slightly varies from the one in P maeath 2 Account 
of the Hospital and Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, 


p. 224. The tomb of Pendrell now seen is modern; the 
late raising of the churchyard having so far buried the 
original one as to render the erection of a new monument 
to preserve the memory of this singular character neces. 
sary. The black marble slab of the old tomb, at present, 
forms the base of the new one. ] 





Replies. 
* ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS,” 


In consequence of my copy of “ N. & Q.” having 
been consigned to the hands of the binder while I 
was absent from London in the winter, I have only 
this momemt seen Mr. W. J. Bernnarp Smirna’s 
courteous correction of a mistake in the placing of 
a note in the poems of Oldham (“ N. & Q.,” Vol. x, 
p- 459.). That gentleman’s observations are per- 
fectly just. The note does not apply to the passage 
referred to, nor was it intended to have any such 
application. The error arose solely from the dis- 
placement of the note; but it is certainly not the 
less important on that account. The variety of 
minute points upon which attention is unavoidably 
divided in the supervision of a text so faulty as 
that of Oldham, can alone explain how it was the 
mistake escaped detection in the proof-skeets ; but 
it was early corrected, as I discovered and rectified 
it while the volume was passing through the press. 
I am not the less obliged, however, to Mr. Smita 
for having pointed it out, and for the commendation 
he is good enough to bestow upon the labours in 
which I am engaged. Rosert Bett. 





MARINE VIVARIUM, HOW TO STOCK ONE. 
(Vol. xi., p. 365.) 

A Cockney Natvranist must purchase Mr. 
Gosse’s Aquarium, and then take a run to Rams- 
gate or Hastings, where he may procure, among 
the rocks and from the sea, the creatures he speaks 


| of. As the Aguarium contains pictures of them, 


he will be at no loss to find a “sea anemone,” or 
recognise a “chiton!” On returning home he 


| must convey his creatures into a large jar, with a 


| “little boy at the Nore,” 
| fresh supply ! 


liberal allowance of fresh sea-water; and after- 
wards, when he wants more, he must send to the 
as Hood has it, for 4 
We mean that he must take care 
to get it sufficiently g genuine in character. Mr. 


| Gosse’s book contains “the fullest and minutest in- 


structions; but if the Cockney Natvuratist be 
unwilling to begin his career by purchasing the 
glass case now used for vivariums, be it known 
that he can conduct the same experiment on 4 
small scale in a glass jar. Our information is from 
a very eminent naturalist, who tried the process 4 
great many years ago, before the word vivarium 
had been thought of. Of course it all turns upon 
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keeping up the proper equilibrium of animal and 
vegetable life. Sea plants, therefore, are as ne- 
cessary as sea animals. Corallina officinalis, and 
the common green Ulva, are among the best for 
the purpose. Marearet Garry. 


A Cockney Natvrauist will have no difficulty 
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Clement, the monk and historian, refers. 


in procuring specimens to stock a marine vivarium | 


in London. 

William Thompson, Esq., of Weymouth, has for 
some time constantly employed a dredge, for the 
purpose of supplying the Zoological Society with 
specimens for their tanks, and also undertakes to 
supply any one who wishes to make the experi- 
ment. It would be necessary to have a zinc 
travelling tank made, but Mr. Thompson can give 
your correspondent every information about this. 


| house. 


The carriage by mail train, including immediate | 


delivery by special messenger, does not cost more 
than three or four shillings, and I think that a 
moderate-sized tank (for instance, 2 feet long, 
16 inches wide, and 16 inches deep) could be 
stocked at an expense of fifteen to twenty shil- 
lings. Coral rag is the best material for rock-work, 
and I should advise your correspondent to have a 
basket of sea-sand and fine gravel sent up. 

J. G. H. 

Clapham, . 





A Cockney Naturauist is requested to apply 
to Mr. W. A. Lloyd, 164. St. John Street Road, 
Clerkenwell, for marine animals, sea-weeds, and 
the saline ingredients for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial sea-water. Mr. Lloyd’s name is mentioned 
in the paper quoted from Fraser, “ Periwinkles in 
Pound,” by Dr. Badham. ANON. 


PRESTBURY PRIORY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Vol. xi., pp. 266. 335.) 


Tam much obliged to your correspondent H. J. 
for drawing my attention to the extract from the 
work of the Rev. G. Roberts; for, though it does 
hot answer my question, it enables me to point 
out a manifest error into which Mr. Roberts has 
fallen. First, then, there was an abbey at Llan- 
thony, in Monmouthshire. Secondly, an abbey 
(called Llanthony Abbey, after the one in Mon- 
mouthshire) at or near Gloucester, that is to say, 
within half a mile of St. Peter's Abbey, now the 
cathedral. Thirdly, there was I believe a priory 
at Prestbury, which is, be it observed, ten miles 
and a half from Gloucester, where the monastery 
of Llanthony, at Gloucester, certainly possessed 
lands, and the parish church dedicated to St. Mary. 
Milo clearly was buried at the Llanthony I have 
mentioned second, which it appears was founded 
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I see no 
reason to believe there were three religious houses 
called Llanthony ; two there were beyond a doubt, 
one in Monmouthshire, one at Gloucester. I feel 
sure Mr. Roberts has fallen into some mistake, and 
that the religious house (whatever it was, which 
is what I want to discover) at Prestbury never 
was called Llanthony, and consequently that Cle- 
ment the monk has been misquoted. CatHoxicus. 


This house may probably have been erected by 
the monks of Llanthony as a vicarage, or a manors 
The priory of Llanthony appears to have 
possessed the advowson of the vicarage, as well as 
the lordship of the manor. Tanner makes no 
mention of any religious house in the parish. In 
the great civil wars, Colonel Massie, Governor of 
Gloucester, placed a garrison of 150 foot, in a 
strong house in this village to protect the market 


| of that city, preserve a communication between 


the Parliament's garrison at Gloucester and War- 
wick, and to check the king's at Sudeley Castle. 
Could this have been the house; or does any 
house at all answering the description now remain 
in the village? Has any engraving of the priory 
been published ? W. A. 





TIMES PROHIBITING MARRIAGE. 
(Vol. xi., p. 374.) 


I venture most respectfully to protest against 


the admission into “ N. & Q.” of such paragraphs 


| as that published under the signature K. P. D. E. 


That writer says: 

“It is probable that there never has been a law forbide 
ding members of the Established Church of England to 
marry during times of solemn fasting or feasting. The 
Catholic Church forbids marriage from the first Sunday in 
Advent,” &c. 

It is impossible, in dealing with the words of an 
anonymous writer, to determine whether such 
statements are the result of ignorance or of design. 
In either case they are grossly offensive to all true 
members of the Church of England. The great 
communion of the Anglican Church is as much a 
branch of the Church Catholic, and from the purity 
and Catholicity of her doctrine much better en- 
titled to the name, than the corrupt communion 
which now most offensively claims the erclusive 
right to be called the Catholic Church. If K. P. 
D. E. is a member of this latter communion, he 


| ought to consider, that as he expects us to refrain 


by him; to this one also I think it is evident that 


from giving to his Church the title of Popish, on 
the ground that the term is hurtful to the feelings 
(why I know not) of Roman Catholics, so we may 
reasonably expect him to refrain from the use of 
language which so distinctly implies that we are 
not members of the Catholic Church. At all events, 
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let me say that this cool mode of deciding the con- 
troversy, and of classing the whole Anglican com- 
munion under the genus heretic, however suitable 
to the pages of the Tablet, ought not to be adopted 

when writing for “ N. & Q,” 

With respect to the assertion that the Church 
of England does not prohibit the celebration of 
marriage during seasons of fast or festival, there 
is, I believe, no law (%. e. no act of parliament) 
or canon of the Church absolutely prescribing 
such prohibition. But the practice of the Church 
has been to observe such seasons. Lyndwood has 
a gloss on the constitution of Symon Mepham, De 
clandest. Despons. c. Quia ex, in v. Solemnationem, 
in which he says: 

“Non potest fieri a prima dominica adventus usque ad 
octavas epiphania inclusive. Et adominica lxx. usque ad 
primam dominicam post pascha inclusive; et a prima die 
rogationum usque ad septimum diem festi penteeostes in- 
clusive ; licet quoad vinculum his diebus contrahi possit.” 

So that even then this prohibition was not en- 
joined by any law or canon, but was a godly cus- 
tom of the Church; and so I believe it has re- 
mained to this day in England, as no law tending 
to alter the ancient usages of the Church on this 
subject has ever been passed. But in Ireland the 
49th canon (1639, still in force), after prescribing 
the restriction as to canonical hours, adds : 

“Neither in the time of Lent, nor of any publick fast, 
nor of the solemn festivities of the Nativ ity, Resurrection, 
and Ascension of our Lord, or of the Descension of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

And, accordingly, in Ireland (I know not what 
the case may be in England), the ordinary form of 
a& marriage license, addressed by the Bishop to the 
Officiating cle rgyman, contains this clause: 

_“We therefore do grant our license and whole autho- 
rity to you, in whose fidelity we confide, to solemnize the 
said marriage, in the canonical hours, time, and place, be- 
tween the said,” &c. 

I hope therefore that K. P. D. E. will allow that 
in Ireland, at least, we are the Catholic Church. 

J. H. Topp. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


EPIGRAM ON THE LAUREATESHIP. 
(Vol. xi., p. 263.) 


I am not aware of the work, the Book of the 
Court, to which H. G. refers, or whether the 
epigram, of which he has given you two readings, 
is there aseribed to Porson ; but | have good reason 
for saying that it is not the production of that dis- 
tinguished scholar. 

I had not only long heard it attributed to Mr. 
John Reeves, but on one occasion I was present 
when he was charged with the authorship, and 
though he did not actually “glow celestial rosy 


red,” he did not deny the impeachment. Mr, 
Reeves was educated at Eton, and particularly 
prided himself upon his Latin verses. He was the 
author of several works, amongst which was one 
entitled Thoughts on the English Government, ad- 
dressed to the quiet Sense of the People of England, 
printed anonymously, 1795. For one passage in 
this work Mr. Reeves was prosecuted, but that 
prosecution yielded an abundant harvest in sundry 
good appointments. The following is the sub- 
stance of the passage in question : 

“The author compared the English government to a 
tree of which the Monarchy was a trunk, and the leaves 
and branches the Lords and Commons. ‘The leaves and 
branches of the tree might be cut down, and yet the 
vitality of the trunk remain, though shorn of its honours; 
so the kingly government would remain entire, though 
the Lords and Commons should be lopt away.” 

From this ultra-loyal metaphor he adopted a tree 
for his armorial bearings. 

Had Porson been the author of this epigram, 
there can be no question but that it would have 
been included amongst his “ Levities,” given by 
Beloe in the second volume of the Sexagenarian, 
Or would not Beloe, when speaking of the “ bland 
author,” have availed himself of that fitting op- 
portunity to introduce this epigram?  Ayain, 
might it not have followed the dialogue between 
Mr. Hayley and Miss Seward? which, by the 
way, I have seen attributed, not to Porson, but to 
Dr. Mansel. 

My lamented friend, Sir Robert Inglis, informed 
me, only last month, that he had “a floating recol- 
lection he had heard these lines attributed to ou 
John Reeves ;” that gentleman being a member 
of the Literary Society of which Sir Robert was 
long the admirable president. 

I annex other readings of the epigram : 

1, “ Poetis nos letamur tribus, 

Pye, Petrus Pindar, Parvus Pybus *, 
Si ultra hos, amice, pergis, 
Tum quartas sit Sir James Bland Burgess.” 
2. “ Poetis nos letamur tribus, 
Peter Pindar, Pye, et Pybus, 
Si ulterius ire pergis, 
Adde his Sir James Bland Burgess.” 
J. H. Marxranp. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Modification in the Composition of Collodion to sut 
different Temperatures. — La Lumiére, in noticing te 
treatise upon Photography which has recently beet 
published by M. Van Monkhoven, a Belgian amateur, 
observes that difference of temperature is a frequent 
cause of failure, and that “M. Van Monkhoven has com- 





* Or Paulus Pybus (from his poem in folio, “ The 50 
. ” ; of 
vereign”—the Emperor Paul), an antithesis to Petrus 
Pindar. Ferrier alludes to this poem in his Bibliomama 


“ He turns where Pybus rears his Atlas head.” 
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prehended the importance of these changes, and has fur- 
nished the means of avoiding their consequences. 

« Accordingly, he gives different formule suited to the 
season during which one may be working. In winter, 
with a temperature from —4° to + 4° C. (24°8° to 39-2° 
Fahrenheit), according to his experiments, the collodion 
should be composed of — 

Ether (anhydrous) - - 

Alcohol (99°) - - - 70 

Thick collodion - - - 990 
With a temperature of about 4° to 16° C. (392° to 
60°80° Fahrenheit), — 

Ether (60° to 64°) - - 70 cubic centimetres. 

Alcohol (94° to 98°) - - 8&0 ditto. 

Thick collodion - - - 90 ditto. 

In summer, with a temperature of 16° to 32° C. (60°8° to 
89°6° Fahrenheit), — 


80 cubic centimetres. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


Ether (58°) - - - 60 cubic centimetres. 
Alcohol (90°) - - - 90 ditto. 
Thick collodion - - 90 ditto. 


“Tt will be seen that accordingly as the temperature 
rises, and the evaporation becomes more easy and quicker, 
M. Van Monkhoven reduces the quantity of ether in the 
solution. The proportion of ether to alcohol is at first 6 
to 3, then 5 to 3, and at last 4 to 3. He recommends also 
amongst other things that the collodion should be per- 
fectly anhydrous in winter, in order to avoid the picture 
being covered with holes. 

“Up to the present time M. Van Monkhoven is the 
first writer who has devoted so much care to this im- 
portant question.” 


Fading of Photographs. — We last week announced that 
the Photographic Society had appointed a Committee to 
consider and report upon the question of the fading of 
paper printed photographs. The Committee have now 
issued a circular, from which the following is an extract: 


“1st. For any information which you can give them 
with regard to photographs, which to your own know- 
ledge have been printed for more than five years, and 
whether, supposing them to be your own property, you 
will allow the Committee to have them in their possession 
for a limited period ? 


printed for more than five years— whether you consider 
that they have at all changed since they were produced. 

* In many instances, it will no doubt be impossible to 
give all the information asked for with respect to old 
photographs, and yet it may be of much service to the 
Committee for them to inspect such pictures; hence, they 
will be very glad if vou can enable them to see old pho- 
tographs, although you may not be able to give the full 
history of them.” 

Replies and communications are to be addressed to the 
Hon. Sec., Henry Porrock, Esq., 28. George Street, 
Hanover Square. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Earl of Galway or Galloway (Vol. xi., p. 263.). 
— The assertion that the “ Lord of Galloway” was 
Earl of Galway or Galloway, is astounding ; and 


| that his autograph is to be found in the Ulster 


“2nd. The Committee having determined to actually | 


test the durability of the photographs of numerous skilled 
manipulators, whether you will be kind enough to aid 
them by sending to them four unmounted copies — from 
some one negative, printed by you on paper —all being 
prepared at the same time, in the manner which you con- 
sider to be the best. . 

“And, in order that a knowledge of the result pro- 
duced by time upon the photographs which you send may 
ead to some useful practical results, I have to request 
that you will have the kindness to state: 

“ Ist. The date at which they were printed. 

“2nd. The kind of paper used—whether French or 
English—the maker’s name—and the age of it when 


“3rd. The process, including the salting, ex« iting, 
printing, fixing, toning, and washing — giving the full 
details of each. : 

“4th. If any of the photographs are mounted, the kind 
of adhesive medium used. 

“Sth. The circumstances under which the photographs 
have been kept since they were produced — whether ex- 
posed to the sunlight — diffused daylight — or kept in the 
dark — and whethér exposed to the air, &ec. &e. 

“6th. In the case of the photographs which have been 


Archeological Journal, is still more so. The mis- 
takes of the two fair biographers are nothing 
compared to these unwarrantable blunders. 

1. Galloway was never called Galway. It come 
prehended the present stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
and the greatest part, if not the whole, of Ayr- 
shire. 

2. There never was an Earl of Galloway until 
September 9, 1623; when the earldom was con- 
ferred on Sir Alexander Stewart, the ancestor of 
the present inheritor of the title. 

3. The Lord of Galloway was Alan Constable 
of Scotland; he had nothing to do with the Jrish 
Galway. He married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon, and had no male 
issue ; and his eldest daughter married John de 

Saliol ; and through her (the niece of William the 
Lion) John Baliol claimed and obtained the crown 
of Scotland. He died before 1234, and never was 
an earl. 

4. An autograph of a Scottish baron before 1234 
would be a wonderful curiosity. Seeing is be- 
lieving: and, until it is exhibited, we beg to 
decline taking secondary evidence. J. M. 


Burial Custom at Maple Durham (Vol. xi., 
p. 336.).— Your correspondent speaks of the death 
of Lord Ferrers of “ Baddesley Clinton,” &c. 
There never was a Lord Ferrers of Baddesley 
Clinton. The first person of the name of Ferrers 
who was connected with this place, was Edward 
Ferrers; who married Constantia, daughter of 
Nicholas Brome of Badsley, and died in 1535 5 
and was succeeded by their son, Henry Ferrers, 
from whom the present family of Ferrers of Bad- 
desley Clinton is lineally descended. None of 
them were ever ennobled; nor did any of them, 
at least down to 1721, seem ever to have attained 
the rank of a knight. The present proprietor is 
Marmion Ferrers. (See Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 


| by Dr. Thomas, 2nd edit., 1730, vol. ii. p. 971.) 


J. Ss. 
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“ Berta Etas Mundi” (Vol. xi., p. 342.).— P. C. 


S. S. has been a little surprised by the Query of | 


Mr. J. Asuron, at page 342. of the present Volume. 
Surely a very slight practice in black-letter lore 
might have taught him that “ Berta Ztas Mundi” 
was nothing else than “Sexta tas Mundi,” 


the ruuning title of the part of the book which | 


Mr. A. possesses, and which appears to be the 
not very rare Chronicon Nurembergense of Hart- 
mann Schedel, printed by Koberger in 1493, of 
which P. C. 8. S. has seen eight or ten copies in 
various libraries. The story which Mr. Asuton 
quotes from his portion of the work gave rise to 
Southey’s well-known ballad of the “ Old Woman 
of Berkeley,” and is originally to be found in 
William of Malmesbury. P. C. S. S. 


Charles Lamb's Farce (Vol. xi., p. 223.).—I 
remember seeing Mr. H—— performed at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, in this city, when I was 
a boy, the last scene of which I particularly re- 
collect as affording amusement to the audience. 
Another piece, performed about the same period, 
which I also saw, was George Canning’s Quad- 
rupeds of Quedlemburg, an amusing burlesque upon 
the German drama. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


“ I lived doubtful, not dissolute” (Vol. x., p. 464.). 
—I would refer W. H. B. to the inscription on 
the notorious Duke of Buckingham’s monument 
in Westminster Abbey: “ Dubius sed not Im- 
probus vixi,” &c., given in all guide-books to the 
Abbey. G. E. Apams. 


Oysters with an ry in the Month (Vol. xi., 
p- 302.).—The season for oysters has I believe 
been, from ancient times, limited to the months 
which have an 7 in them: and this, not as a “ gas- 
tronomic canon,” but, by law, in order to protect 
the fish during the breeding season, and to pre- 
vent the destruction of the “ brood.” I have not 
a copy of the Statutes at hand, or might be able 
to refer to the precise statute which regulates the 
oyster fishery. I believe there is a modern one 
(2 Geo. IL.) to the point. However this may be, 
I have before me the office-copy of the oath ad- 
ministered by the admiral of the sea-ports to his 
Official, temp. Charles I. Among the different 
inquests which he was sworn regularly to take, 
and all of which are enumerated in detail, the 
following is named : 

“ Also, be it enquired of thaim that draggen oysters or 
muskles oute of season; that is t'undrestande, from the 
begynnynge of the monethe of Maye, unto the day of 
Thexaltacon of the Hooly Crosse” (i. e. Sept. 14). 





In all probability, this same form of oath had 
been long in use prior to temp. Charles I. ; and I 
repeat, we must look to the law rather than our 
gastronomer as regulating the season. Anon. 


| the corpse will be lifted at 
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Female Sexton (Vol. x., p. 216.).— The follow. 
ing is from the Annual Register for 1759 : 

“ April 50 (1759). Died, Mary Hall, sexton of Bish \p- 
hill, York city, aged 105; she walked about and retained 
her senses till within three days of her death.” 

C.1.D, 

Wild Cabbages (Vol. xi., p. 312.). —The wild 
cabbages mentioned by Anon, as growing at the 
Great Orme’s Head, are probably plants of the 
Brassica oleracea (Common Colewort), which 
are very commonly found on the cliffs of the 
British coast. They are not usually considered 
to merit the appellation of cabbages, until they 
have undergone the process of cultivation. The 
ancient Celtic name of the colewort, still used in 
Wales, is Bresych. The Welsh name for cabbage 
is Bresych bengron. Monreays. 


Notiee of Funerals by Town Crier (Vol. xi, 
p- 325.).— Such a custom existed at the ancient 
town of Hexham within living memory, but when 
it had inception I know not, probably at a very 
early period. The invitation was in this form: 

“* Blessed be the dead that die inthe Lord.’ All 
friends and neighbours are desired to attend the funeral 
of Their company is requested at —— o’clock, and 








I understand such a custom also existed at Carlisle 
at a comparatively recent time, but I cannot give 
the form of the invitation. Tuos. LEappirrsr. 


Block Book: “ Schedel Cronik” (Vol. xi, 
p. 124.) has no printer's name. It is a history 
of the world sacred and profane. Your corre- 
spondent F.C. H. is welcome to examine it at 
No. 7. Staple Inn. T. L. 


Oriel (Vol. ix., p. 400.).— The word oriel 
having been a matter of discussion in Vol. x., 
pp- 391. 535., permit me to give you the learned 
Aubrey’s definition, who, in his Introduction to the 
Survey of Wilts (April 28, 1670), thus alludes to 
it. If used as an oratory, as he supposes, the 
derivation is very evident : 

“ Oriele is an ear ; but here it signifies a little room at 
the upper end of the hall, where stands a square or round 
table, perhaps in the old time was an oratory; in every 
old Gothic hall is one, viz. at Dracot, Lekham, Alderton,” 
&e. 

Cu. Hopper. 

Ritual of Holy Confirmation (Vol. xi., p.342.). 
— The ceremonial for confirmation among the 
Greeks is found in their Euchologia. After the 
final prayer of baptism, the priest anoints the 
baptized with holy chrism in the form of a cross, 
on the forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears, breast, 
hands, and feet, saying: Spayls Swveds mvevuaros 
&yiov, aud,” that is, * The seal of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” This unction, however, 1s 
preceded by a prayer, accompanied with th > im- 
position of hands; and a similar prayer, with the 
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same imposition of hands, is used in all the other 
Oriental churches. For the Ethiopian, see the 
Ordo Mysteriorum in tom. vi. of the Bibliotheca 
Patrum. For the Syriac, the pontifical of the 
church of Apamea, in the Ant. Eccl. Rit., lib. i. 
cap. 11. art. iv. ordine 17., of Martene. For the 
Chaldaic, see the ritual of the Nestorians of 
Chaldea, exhibited by Jos, Assemani in his dis- 
sertation on the Nestorians in Syria, Biblioth. 
Orient., tom. 11. cap. vii. § 10. Of the Armenians 
the same is testified by Uscanus, Bishop of St. 
Sergius in Armenia. 

The form accompanying the unction with chrism 
among the Maronites is as follows : 

“Thy servant, N. N., is signed with the sign of holy 

chrism, in the name of the Father, Amen: and of the 
Son, Amen: and of the Holy Ghost. To Thee be glory 
for ages of ages, Amen.” 
The Ethiopians use the following forms in anoint- 
ing the several members respectively. At the 
forehead, back, and eyes: “In the unction of the 
grace of the Holy Ghost: Amen.” At the lips 
and eyes: “ The pledge of the kingdom of heaven : 
Amen.” At the ears: “The holy unction of 
Christ our God, and the seal which is not opened : 
Amen” At the breast-bone: “ The perfection of 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, of faith and justice : 
Amen.” Finally, at the legs, arms, knees, and all 
their joints, the feet, and the spine: “ I anoint thee 
with the holy unction, I anoint thee in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost the Paraclete: Amen.” 

The orthodox Melchites follow the same rite as 
the Greeks. The Jacobites of Syria follow the 
office which they attribute to Severus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria. After baptism the priest forms a 
cross with chrism on all the members, and thrice 
on the forehead, saying : 


“N. receives the seal and sign of the holy chrism, of ; 


the good odour of Jesus Christ, our God, by the seal of the 
true faith, and by the fulfilment of the pledge or gift of 
the Holy Ghost, for life eternal. Amen.” 

The Copts or Jacobites of the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria follow nearly the same as the Ethio- 
pians given above. See Renaudot, Perpétuité de 
la Foi de l'Eglise Catholique sur les Sacremens, 
tome vy. lib. um. ch. x. et suiv. F.C. H. 


Moorish Ballad (Vol. xi., p- 324.).— 


“ Alcanzor and Zayda; a Moorish Tale, imitated from 
vo. XVII 


the Spanish.” — Percy’s Reliques, book iii., No. XVI. 


W. J. Bernuarp Samira. 
Temple. 


Higgledy Piggledy (Vol. xi., p. 323.).—I can 


Oller an amusing illustration of the use of this | 


term in the sense of tantum quantum, as indicated by 
the Latin quotation of T.B. M. The party I well 
knew, and the occurrence I well remember, though 
it was long years ago. An old farmer in Stafford- 


f 
| 


shire sent for a lawyer to make his will. Upon 
the legal gentleman inquiring for some prclimi- 
nary instructions how the property was to be 


| distributed, the old man replied that he meant to 


leave it higgledy piggledy. The lawyer observed 
that he did not understand what he meant, and 
begged him to explain, which elicited this un- 
gracious rejoinder: “If you dunna know what 
higgledy piggledy means, you bayn't fit to be a 
lawyer.” Now, the honest farmer intended, as he 
proceeded to explain, that his property should be 
equally divided among his children, which shows 
the use of the term in the very sense of tantum 
quantum. F. C. H. 


Serpent's Egg (Vol. xi., :p. 346.). — I beg to 
inform your correspondents L.M.M.R. and 
W.J. Bernuarp Situ, that they can see a beau- 
tiful specimen of the Ovum anguinum of Pliny, or, 
as it is called by my countrymen, “ Glain Neidr,” 
in the museum of Mr. Lawson of Aldborough, in 
Yorkshire. Aldborough, the ancient Jsaurium, is 
Mr. Lawson's property, who has excavated almost 
the whole of that well-known Roman town; and 
has within the last few years formed an excellent 
museum from the relics found therein. The ve- 
nerable Archdeacon of Cardigan and myself paid 
a visit to Aldborough some time back, when we 
were most politely shown the museum of Mr. 
Lawson the proprietor. I can assure your anti- 
quarian correspondents of a great treat whenever 
they feel inclined to pay a visit to Aldborough. 

Evan Jones. 

Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 


The Names of the Royal Family in the Litany 
(Vol. xi., p. 265.).—In reply to your correspon- 
dent I beg to state, that his book was printed in 
1660, which is the date on the first title as well as 
on the title to the Psalter. In reprinting the 
Book of Common Prayer from the edition of 1639, 
the printer retained the whole of the title to the 
Ordination Services, including the imprint. The 
king, therefore, intended in your correspondent’s 
book, was Charles IL, not Charles I., as he sup- 
poses; and his book was printed in 1660, not in 
1639. 

Several editions of the Book of Common Prayer 
were printed between the Restoration and the 
publication of the revised book in 1662. I have 
the following : 

1660. Folio. No printer’s name. This is your corre 
spondent’s edition. 

1660. Folio. By Christopher Barker. 

1660. 4to. By John Bill and C. Barker. 

1660. 12mo. No printer’s name. 

1660. 12mo. A different edition. 

1661. Folio. Bill and Barker. 

In some of these editions, the names in question 
are thus expressed : “Our Gracious Queen Mother, 
The Illustrious Prince, James Duke of York.” 
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the form was fixed by law. 
As Charles was married, the above names came 
after that of Katharine: “Mary the Queen 
Mother, James Duke of York,” &« 


In the book of 1662, 


| precisely the same period, 
| cumstances of the case manifestly showed that we 


I may remark, that the expression “ Barker's 


Common Prayer” is rather indefinite; since the 


Barkers printed the book from an early part of | 


Elizabeth's reign, and one of the family was asso- 
ciated with Bill after the Restoration. ao ae 


Phebe Hassel, or Hessel (Vol. xi., p. 320.).— If, 


Mr. Warten will consult the Naval and Military 
zette for the year 1853, pp. 468. 485. 501. 518. 
549. and 630., he will find that the history of this 
woman, whether as given in her epitaph, or re- 
corded by herself (vide Hone’s Every- Dey 1 
for 1832), requires confirmation. .L. 


Unregistered Proverbs (Vol. xi., p. 114.).— The 
follewing may prove an addition to the list : 
( Unde derivatur ?) 

“ When the gorse is out of blossom, kissing is out of 
fashion ” (i. e. Kissing is never out of fashion). 

“ Trouble ran off him like water off a duck’s back.” 

“ If you sing before breakfast, you'll cry before night.” 
when you hear the cuckoo, and 


“ As round as a Pontypool waiter.” 


“Turn your money 


you'll have money in your puree till the cuckoo comes | 


again.” 
“ Plenty of lady-birds, plenty ef hops.” (The Coccinella 


feeds upon the aphis that proves so destructive to the | 
| no means that best calculated te show the extent 


hop-plant. ) 
“ March, search; April, try; 
May will prove if you live or die.” 

“ When your salt is damp, you will soon have rain.” 

“ It will be a wet month when there are two full moons 
in it.” (This last proverb ought to apply to this present 
month of May.) 

Curusert Bepe, B.A. 


Sir Samuel Garth (Vol. xi., pp. 283. 373.).— 
With thanks to Me. Francis Mewsven, of Dar- 
lington, I have to state that I have just received 
a copy of the admission of Garth to Peterhouse, 
dated 1676, then in the seventeenth year of his age, 
and describing him as having come trom Ingleton 
school, in the county of Durham. The supposition 
of his having been educated at Harrow is therefore 
at an end. There are, unfortunately, no early 
records of Harrow school. L. 


Oxford Jeux d’ Esprit (Vol. viii., p. 584, &c.). 
— I know not why I should hesitate in putting an 
end to conjecture, and refuse to confess myself 
the author of Johannis Gilpini iter, Latiné red- 
ditum. I trust I may say “nee lusisse pudet 
with respect to it. If, however, there be anything 
to be ashamed of, I can at any rate plead that | 
erred in company: for, curiously enough, 
the present Master of Balliol published a Latin 
translation of the same poem in a short-lived local 


good 


j tually, comparison 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


I remember the cir. 


were neither of us indebted to the other for the 
idea; but that it must have struck us almog 
simultaneously. 

In looking over a volume of old Oxford pam. 
phiets, I find a jeu desprit not yet alluded to 
rae correspondents, entitled “ “Mary Gray ;" 3 
clever imitation of Crabbe, written, or rather im 
provised, for a wager by White of Pembroke, jg 
1824. C. W. Biyenay, 

I may perhaps inform your readers, that the 
pamphlet entitled Scenes from an un finished 
Drama called * Phrontisterion, or Oxford in the 
Nineteenth Century,” is well known to have ema- 
nated from the fertile brain of the Rev. H. L 
Mansel, Fellow of St. John's College, and author 
of an elaborate treatise on logic. (See “N. & Q." 
Vol. xi., p. 349.) ARMIGgR. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
In the course of the last Session of Parliament, the 


| House of Commons printed, for the use of the Members, 


A Copy of the Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, 
prepared by the Royal Commissioners for the Revision of the 
Liturgy in 1689. This is of course a document of com 
siderable historical interest and importance ; but the form 
in which it was printed by the House of Commons was 


nature of the alterations thus proposed. To do this effee 
with the Liturgy in its present form 
was absolutely necessary. In no way, it was obvious, could 
this be accomplished so satisfactorily as by printing the 


| original text and proposed revision on opposite pages. 


This has now been done by Messrs. Bagster & Sons, ina 


| volume edited by Mr. John Taylor, under the title of Te 


Revised Liturgy ‘of 1689, being the Book of Common Prayer 
interleaved with the Alterations prepared for Convocation by 
the Royal Commissioners in the First Year of the Reign of 
William and Mary. Although very far from agreeing 
with the views entertained by Mr. Taylor with respect te 
these alterations, we strongly recommend the volume 
itself to all who take an interest in this important subject. 

Mr. Parker of Oxford has just commenced a new fort 
nightly paper, the object of which is pretty tolerably de 
fined by its title; it is called The Literary Churchman, @ 
Journal devoted to the Interests and Adv rancement of Ree 
ligious Literature. With the resources at Mr. Parker's 
command, and the assistance which he is sure to receive 
from his numerous clerical friends, there can be little 
doubt of his ability to establish the Literary Churchman 
in that position with reference to religious literature, 
which in secular is oceupied by The Atheneum and the 
Literary Gazette. 

Acheta, the popular author of Episodes of Insect Life, 
and of we believe a somewhat similar work, which, how- 
ever, we have not seen, called March Winds and April 
Showers, has just put forth a continuation of the latter, 
under the title of May Flowers, being Notes and Notions on 
a Few Created Things. It is a work in which every page 
is redolent of that love of the beautiful in nature — 
what in nature is not beautiful ? — for which the writings 
of this author are so peculiarly distinguished. It is# 


magazine, called I think the Ozford Review, at | most seasonable and suggestive little volume. 
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